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blood ? Give the number of pure and mixed blood. What proportion hav- 
ing white blood have kept any traditions of their white and of their Negro 
ancestry, so that they know the exact proportion of white to Negro blood ? 
How many have traditions of Indian ancestry ? Reports on all these sub- 
jects would be in the line of our work. 

And now, having shown as fully as possible within the limits here set 
down, what it is that the Hampton School desires to do through its gradu- 
ates and all other intelligent Negroes who are interested in the history and 
origin of their own race, we would say in closing that we should be glad to 
enter into correspondence with any persons who wish to help in this work, 
and to receive contributions from all who have made or who can make ob- 
servations along the proposed lines of investigation. Correspondence with 
prominent men of both races leads us to believe that we have the possibil- 
ity ahead of us of valuable scientific study ; that in this age, when it is hard 
to open up a new line of research or add anything to the knowledge of men 
and manners and beliefs that the world already possesses, we, if we labor 
earnestly and patiently, may contribute much that shall be of real and per- 
manent value in spreading among men the understanding of their fellow- 
men, as well as in the furnishing materials for the future historian of the 
American Negro. Is not this worth doing ? 

Correspondence in regard to this matter may be addressed to 

Miss A. M. Bacon. 

" Southern Workman " Office, Hampton, Va. 



RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

Algonkian. Blackfoot. — The book of 1892 is Mr. G. B. GrinnelFs 
" Blackfoot Lodge Tales " (New York, 1892), which is rich in myth and 
kindred lore (see this Journal, vol. vi. pp. 77-79). 

The volume of the "American Antiquarian " for 1893 (xv.) contains ar- 
ticles on Blackfoot star-myths, by Mr. M. N. Wilson : 1. The Pleiades (pp. 
149, 150) ; 2. The Seven Stars (pp. 200-203). The Pleiades are little 
boys who ran away in a fit of vexation and became stars ; Ursa Major con- 
sists of seven boys who were chased away by their elder sister. 

Cheyenne. — The " Folk-Lorist " (Chicago) for July, 1893, has notes by 
H. R. Voth on " Cheyenne Funeral Rites." 

Otcipwe. — The most important contribution to our knowledge of Ot- 
cipwe mythology and folk-lore is the invaluable work of Dr. W. J. Hoffmann, 
"The Mide'wiwin, or Grand Medicine Society of the Ojibwa," in the 
" Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology " (Washington), pp. 
149-299. 

Penobscot. — In the "Popular Science Monthly," xliii. 651, 652, Miss 
vol. vi. — no. 23. 21 
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Abby L. Alger publishes the legend of " Grandfather Thunder," and in 
vol. xliv. pp. 195, 196, a myth of the Creation. 

Apache. — The most valuable study in the mythology of this people is 
undoubtedly J. G. Bourke's " The Medicine-men of the Apache," in the 
" Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology " (Washington), pp. 45 1- 
617. 

British Columbia and the Northwest. — The contribution of the year 
to our lore of the tribes of this region is Dr. Franz Boas's detailed and 
exact encyclopaedic lore, " Sagen der Indianer in Nordwest-Amerika," 
which continues to appear in the " Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fur Anthropologic" In 1892 are treated the Catloltq (pp. 32-62), Tlaamen 
(pp. 62, 63), E'eksen (pp. 63-65), Pentlatc (pp. 65, 66), Nutka (p. 383), 
Lekwiltok (pp. 383-388), Nimkisch (pp. 388-407), Kueqsotenoq (pp. 407- 
410) ; in 1893, the Kwakiutl (pp. 228-240), the Tlatlask'oala (pp. 241- 
256). 

Kootenay. — In the " Report of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science," 1892 (Edinburgh Meeting), Dr. A. F. Chamberlain pre- 
sents the results of his work amongst the Kootenay Indians of southeastern 
British Columbia and northern Idaho (pp. 545-615). The article appears 
also as the "Eighth Report of the Committee on the Northwestern Tribes of 
Canada, with an Introduction by Horatio Hale" (71 pp. 8vo). Pages 31-36 
are devoted to a brief synopsis of Kootenay mythology and folk-lore, chiefly 
.abstracts of animal tales. The Deluge myth and the stories of " Seven 
Heads " and " Lame Knee " invite comparison with those of other races. 
The coyote is the chief actor, as with some more southern tribes. 

In the " Popular Science Monthly " for November, 1893, tne article en- 
titled "Some Characteristics of Northwestern Indians" (pp. 823-831) 
treats of the ethnology and mythology of the Kootenays and Shushwaps, 
based upon Chamberlain and Dawson. In "Am Ur-Quell," vol. iii. No. 9, 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain publishes " Der Wettlauf ; Eine Sage der Kitonaqa" 
(How the Frog deceived the Deer in a Race). 

Californian. — In the "Overland Monthly," vol. xxi. (1893), pp. 146- 
155, 389-399, Helen M. Carpenter writes "Among the Diggers of Thirty 
Years Ago," giving some interesting items of their social life. The "Amer- 
ican Anthropologist," vol. v. pp. 351-361, contains an article by F. V. Col- 
ville, on the " Panamint Indians of California," in which civilization, indus- 
tries, etc., are considered. Vol. vi. of the same journal contains (pp. 377- 
380) a detailed description of " Pinon Gathering by the Panamints," con- 
tributed by Mr. B. H. Dutcher. 

Iroquois. — Rev. W. M. Beauchamp's " The Iroquois Trail " (Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., 1892) contains many folk-lore and mythological data (see this 
Journal, vol. v. pp. 261). In the "American Antiquarian," vol. xiv. pp. 
344-349, the same author treats of the " Early Religion of the Iroquois." 
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Cherokee. — In "Am Ur-Quell," iv. Bd. (1893), S. 37-39, Mr. James 
Mooney treats of " Indian Doctors," a subject thoroughly studied by him 
in other places, and in connection with his most important contribution, 
" The Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees," in the " Seventh Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology " (Washington), pp. 306-395. 

Klamath. — Dr. A. S. Gatschet's " Klamath Indians of Southwestern 
Oregon," forming parts i. and ii. of vol. ii. of the " Contributions to North 
American Ethnology," contains, especially at pp. 1-197 of part i., a large 
amount of valuable and interesting folk-loristic and mythological material 
(see this Journal, vol. v. pp. 252-255). 

Nahuatl. — In the " American Anthropologist " for July, 1893, Dr. J. 
W. Fewkes has an article on " A Central American Ceremony, which sug- 
gests the Snake Dance of the Tusayan Villagers " (pp. 285-306). The 
paper is based upon Sahagun's description of a ceremony of the Nahuatl, 
together with a hitherto unpublished native text. On this festival of the 
water pancakes Dr. Fewkes makes some valuable remarks, and prints the 
texts in question, besides which the plate given in Sahagun is printed in 
colors, together with snake pictures from the Maya Codex Cortesianus. 
Dr. Fewkes concludes that the " facts here recorded look as if the Hopi 
practise a ceremonial system of worship with strong affinities to the Na- 
huatl and Maya." 

Navajo. — To the " American Anthropologist," vol. vi. (1893), No. 3 
(pp. 345-362), Mr. A. M. Stephen contributes an interesting article on the 
" Navajo." Land and people, life, land tenure, architecture, house dedica- 
tion, family customs, marriage customs, taboo, arts, mythology, religious 
ceremonies, medicine, present transitional conditions, are all treated of. 

In the "Journal of the Anthropological Institute" (London), Miss H. 
W. Buckland discusses some " Points of Contact between Old World Myths 
and Customs and the Navajo Myth entitled ' The Mountain Chant ' " (vol. 
xxii. (1893), pp. 346-355). 

In the " Eighth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology " (Washing- 
ton), J. Stevenson discusses in detail the " Ceremonial of Hasjelti Dailjis 
and Mythical Sand-paintings of the Navajo Indians" (pp. 229-285). 

Pueblos. Tusayan (Moqui). — In the " Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 
Sci.," 1892 (pp. 258-270), M. C. Stevenson has an interesting paper on 
" Tusayan Legends of the Snake and Flute People." Somewhat detailed 
accounts are given of The Snake Drama, The Origin of the Snake Ceremo- 
nial, The Origin of the Flute Ceremonial. The writer concludes : " The 
flute ceremonial is the dramatization of the migrations of the Flute people, 
their encounter with the Snake people, and the grand finale when the di- 
rector of the Flute people brings the rams, and in return the director of the 
Snake people declares he shall be master over the land every alternate 
year. . . . The snake drama bears no relation to the flute drama, except 
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in so far as they are both vain ceremonials ; but in the flute drama, both 
the Flute people and the Snake people appear." 

In the " Bulletin of the Essex Institute," vol. xxiv. Nos. 7-9, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes treats at length of " The Wa-wac-ka-tci-na, a Tusayan Foot Race " 
(pp. 1 13-133). The characters, masks, etc., are described in detail. The 
same author, in the " American Anthropologist," vol. vi. (1893), pp. 363- 
375, under the title, "A-wa-to-bi ; an Archaeological Verification of a Tusa- 
yan Legend," deals with the Indian stories of the mined pueblo of A-wa- 
to-bi. Another contribution to the mythology of the Pueblo Indians is 
the article of Mr. A. F. Bandelier, " The Montezuma of the Pueblos," in 
the same journal, vol. v. pp. 319-326. The conclusion arrived at is that 
the " Montezuma of New Mexico is, therefore, in its present form, a mod- 
ern creation." In the " Journal of American Archaeology and Ethnology," 
vol. iii., Mr. Bandelier has also a valuable study, "An Outline of the Docu- 
mentary History of the Zufii Tribe " (pp. 1-115). Useful for reference in 
connection with mythological and sociological study is V. Mindeleff's study 
of Pueblo architecture, Tusayan and Cibola, in the " Eighth Annual Re- 
port of the Bureau of Ethnology " (Washington), pp. 1-228. 

In the "Journal of American Archasology and Ethnology," vol. ii. (1892), 
Mr. J. G. Owens, whose early death is much regretted, has a detailed dc 
scription (pp. 161-175) °f " Natal Ceremonies of the Hopi Indians ;" and 
in the " Folk-Lorist " (Chicago), July, 1893, is an account of a " Hopi 
Doll," by A. M. Stephen. 

In the "Journal of American Archaeology and Ethnology," vol. ii. (1892), 
pp. 1-159, Dr. J.W. Fewkes, under the title, "A Few Summer Ceremonials 
at the Tusayan Pueblos," gives us part of " a true story of the religious 
ceremonies of these Indians." 

In the "American Anthropologist," vol. v. (1892), pp. 217-245, Dr. J. W. 
Fewkes and A. M. Stephens discuss the " Mam-zrau-ti," a Tusayan cere- 
mony. 

In the " American Naturalist," vol. xxvii. (1893), C. L. Webster, in an 
article, "Among the Cliff-Dwellers," describes a mummified child. 

Siouan. — Important to folk-lorists and mythologists is Rev. J. Owen 
Dorsey's " The Tcegiha Language," forming vol. vi. of the " Contributions 
to North American Ethnology," published by the Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington. The volume contains the tests and explanations of 
many important and interesting myths (see this Journal, vol. v. pp. 255- 
257). In the "American Anthropologist," vol. vi. 1893, the same writer 
has a note on " The Rising and Falling of the Sky in Siouan Mythology." 

. Omaha. — In the "Papers of the Peabody Museum," vol. i. (1893), No. 5 
(vi, 152 pp.), Miss A. C. Fletcher discusses " Omaha Indian Music." The 
article is accompanied by "A Report on the Structural Peculiarities of the 
Music," by J. C. Fillmore. 

Yuchi. — In the " American Anthropologist " for July, 1893, Dr. A. S. 
Gatschet contributes (pp. 279-282) " Some Mythic Stories of the Yuchi In- 
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dians," — the origin of the dry land (the widespread myth of the diving 
animal or bird); how the land was first made (quite Algonkian in general 
aspect : perhaps the Yuchi have been influenced since their location on the 
Arkansas by the tribes of that stock) ; sun myths ; why the cedar-tree is 
red-grained (the ending calls up the cognate Cherokean myth). 

Eskimo. — The exhaustive paper of Mr. John Murdoch on " The Ethno- 
logical Results of the Point Barrow Expedition," in the Ninth Ann. Rep. of 
the Bur. of Ethn., pp. 19-441, contains many items of folk-lore and my- 
thology. 

ONOMATOLOGY. 

Algonkian. — In the " Brooklyn Daily Eagle Almanac, 1893," Mr. W. 
W. Tooker discusses " Indian Names of Places in Brooklyn " (pp. 58-60), 
the principal words investigated being Merechkawikingh (the Indian village 
which the Dutch found near Red Hook), Rinnegackonck (the Navy Yard's 
old name), Gowanus (name of an old plantation), Jhpetonga (a name sup- 
posed to have been bestowed by the Indians upon Brooklyn Heights, but 
which, Mr. Tooker tells us, is a Chippeway term which Schoolcraft gratu- 
itously unloaded upon the locality). In the " Long Island Magazine " for 
September, 1893 (pp. 51-54), Mr. Tooker discusses "Supposed Indian 
Names of Places on Long Island," showing what transformations such fa- 
miliar words as Oak-neck, Hog-neck, Wainscott have undergone. As in the 
case of Mr. Tooker's previous papers upon Indian Names, these essays are 
marked by careful and conservative etymologizing. 

In the " American Anthropologist," vol. vi. (1893), pp. 409-414, the same 
writer discusses the ethnology and philology of the " Kus-karawaokes of 
Captain John Smith," and contributes to the "American Antiquarian," 
vol. xv. (1893), pp. 286-291, an interesting and suggestive article on " The 
Name Susquehanna, its Origin and Significance." 

Kootenay. — In the same periodical and number, Dr. A. F. Chamber- 
lain writes of " The Name of the Kootenay Indians." 

Nahuatl. — In the " American Antiquarian," vol. xv. 377-382, Dr. D. G. 
Brinton analyzes acutely the words " Anahuac " and " Nahuatl." 

General. — The paper on "North and South American Aboriginal 
Names," in the " Popular Science Monthly," vol. xliv. pp. 81-84, is somewhat 
antiquated and unscientific. The author's attempts to connect Orinoko with 
Roanoke, New England Chicopee and South American Chicapa, Peoria and 
Peru, are not to be countenanced. Canadian-agua and Nottas-agua, if the 
first is for Cananadaigua and the latter for Nottawasaga, can have nothing 
in the world to do with each other. Vance, L. J., " Folk-Lore Study in 
America," in " Popular Science Monthly," vol. xliii. (1893), pp. 586-598 ; 
Wood, C. E. S., " Famous Indians, Portraits of some Indian Chiefs," 
" Century" (New York), vol. xlvi. (1893), pp. 436-445 ; Peet, S. D., "The 
Borrowed Myths of America," in " American Antiquarian " (Chicago), vol. 
xiv. pp. 336-343 ; Keller, H., " The Magic of the Red Men," in " North 
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American Review" for November, 1893, pp. 591-600 (brief notes on " Med- 
icine-men," Pawnee, Moqui, etc.); Chamberlain, A. F., "Ueber Zauber mit 
menschlichem Blut und dessen Ceremonial Gebrauch bei den Indianem 
Amerikas " (three articles), in "Am Ur-Quell," vol. iv. (1893), S. 1-3, 34- 
37, 64-66 ; also, " Sagen vom Ursprung der Fliegen und Moskiten," ibid., 
S. 129-131 (treats, among others, of such legends amongst the Algonkians, 
Kootenay, Iroquois, Cherokee) ; Read, W. E., " Indian Traditions of their 
Origin," in " Overland Monthly " (San Francisco), vol. xx. (1892), pp. 
577-5 8 4). 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

Montreal. Monday, October 9, 1893. The first regular meeting of the 
season was held at the house of Mr. H. Beaugrand, first president of the 
Branch, Professor Penhallow, the President, in the chair. The paper of 
the evening was an account of " The Fall of Hochelaga," contributed by 
Mr. Horatio Hale, and read, in the absence of the author, by Dr. John 
Reade. 

It is well known that when Champlain reached the place where Montreal 
now stands, the little Indian fortress that Jacques Carder had found there 
some sixty years before had disappeared, as had also the kindred settle- 
ments lower down the river. What became of this Indian population ? The 
question had long been asked in vain, but traditions that have come to 
light furnish a reasonable answer. In studying the languages of the Ca- 
nadian tribes, Mr. Hale visited the Wyandots of Anderdon, on the Detroit 
River, the last feeble remnant of the only tribe which retained, in Canada, 
the speech of the once famous and powerful Huron people. Crushed by 
the Iroquois in the desperate struggle of which Parkman in his "Jesuits 
in North America " has given a narrative of thrilling interest, they had 
taken refuge for a time among their Algonquin friends, the Ojibways, on 
the shores of Lakes Michigan and Superior. Returning eastward after a 
time, they settled on the island of Michilimackinac, whence at a later day, 
descending through Lakes Huron and St. Clair, they occupied lands on 
both sides of the Detroit River. About the middle of the present century 
the majority of them accepted lands in the Indian Territory, where, strange 
to say, they had for neighbors a band of their ancient enemies, the Sene- 
cas. A small number of them still clung to their Canadian homes ; and 
from Joseph White, — in his own tongue Mandarong, the " Unwilling," — 
the chief of this band, a man of marked intelligence, and, in spite of his 
name, of frank and genial nature, Mr. Hale obtained much information 
touching the history, customs, and beliefs of his people. Mandarong had 
once visited his kinsmen at Lorette, and compared traditions with them. 
These traditions agreed in assigning for the primitive home of the undi- 
vided race the northern banks of the St. Lawrence, near the Atlantic coast. 
Chief Mandarong told Mr. Hale of the origin of the war which resulted in 
the dispersal of the Huron-Iroquois. The two communities were living to- 
gether, but without intermarriage, which had been forbidden, when an Iro- 



